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FROM A BOOK FUND COMMEMORATING 

RUTH GERALDINE ASHEN 

CLASS OF 193 I 

It's a sad thing 

when a man is to be so soon forgotten 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 

And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shiningness of life; 

But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush. 

— R.GA., in A Yearbook of 
Stanford Writings 193 1 
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** Opera naturale e ch'uom favella, 
Ma cosi o cosi natura Inscia 
Poi fare a voi." 

— Del Paradiso^ Canto xxvi. 
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EVADNE 

Never a fount in Argolis breaks forth 
So limpid as Canathos, half reveal'd 
'Twixt pines and tassell'd myrtles : round its brink 
Tufts of the crook'd acanthus burst the soil 
That shallows broken to the green moss-marge, 
And darting lizards with their jewelFd eyes 
Lilt in black crannies of the rocks. Therein 
The pale fair lily through the heats of noon 
Sleeps in her closed cups and listless dreams, 
While midway down the steep soft aureate glints 
Piercing the wayward boughs and spicy blooms. 
Dimple the whirling waters toss'd from out 



4 EVADNE 

The fastnesses of time and pulsed with life ; 
And fail they not, though all the lands be parch'd. 
Once in twelve moons the wilder'd shepherd boy, 
Tending his flock about the glen,, draws back 
Affrighted, for a sudden light blinds all 
Who near Canathos while the goddess-queen 
Bathes her white limbs within that sacred pooL 



Hard by we stood — no purpose then was ours 
But hope alone — leal Capaneus and I, 
What time Hyperion's glance threw o'er the earth 
Our lengthening shadows, and my partner told 
How prowess-deeds should soon be theirs who 

rush'd 
On strife, and warr'd against Cadmean towers. 
Clenching his iron hand he crush'd a spray 
Of dittany, and as he loosed his grasp 



BVADNE 5 

And gave the ambrosial leaves, still writhing, 

sware — 
Erect — full-voiced — a challenge in his eye — 
That none in death should part us come what 

might. 



Next mom his shield I bumish'd and descried 

Blazon'd thereon a salvage one who bare 

A brand of flame, and legend further said : 

" Thebes will I bum," writ large in tongues of gold, 

That all might see he sought not of the gods 

Their sanction — wrang by puling women's prayers 

And hecatomb of victims garlanded. 



Methought I saw upon the upland's gleam. 

Alike to serried spears of asphodel, 

A sheen of arms that bristled wide and far. 



6 BVADNE 

^Vhile wind-flowers all untouch'd by breath of 

rime 
Purpled the long champaign that seem'd to run 
With foemen's blood. They come! They come 

again ! 
Seven champions from the siege, and mid the 

seven, 
He, Titan-wise, who never fail'd his word 
To friend or thiall, who trod no path of shame, 
Harbour'd no ill, and would, if such might be. 
Have changed crook'd paths to straight and wry 

to right, 
So sovran were his aims — ^himself who, first 
In every fray, unboastful, never vain, 
Sunn'd all my childhood's days till that his fame 
Gladden'd the land that bare him, and the Fates 
Bestow'd awhile a substance on my dreams I — 



BVADNB 

For as the tangled reeds our lives lay close, 
And ne'er had At^'s foot our threshold cross'd. 



I know not why I dallied there in light 

Of hope, and dallying found full many an hour 

Foison of sweet content, till truth arose 

And bore me back to life's reality. 

The presage of the coming storm I felt 

No more than Nautilus whose happy sails 

But yesternoon were rock'd inviolate 

Upon the summer seas of Argolis. 



O thou whose nakedieet move noiselessly, 
As seeming loth to vex the suffering land, 
Falling on fleece of wool or baseless cloud, 
Who sayest : " No man shall read the mystery. 
The moment when my kiss shall seal his sense, — 
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Qosing the sores of time, imparting ease, 
And bridging o'er the stream that ceaseless glides 
Atwixt the living and the realm of shades — " 
Twin-brother of fair Death, how oft in vain 
A sorrower have I waited for thy tread ! 
And now, what secrets of the growing years, 
Winged thro' the avenues that lead without 
The horny gate, hast thou foreshewn to me, 
Who, foiling the hired watchers, creeping forth 
At dusk and journeying through the silent nights, 
Pass'd the high ridge and weary paused at length 
Before Eleusis' gates ere dawn had woke — 
Then sat me down upon a knoll and drowsed ! 
Lo ! as I waked my half-loosed dream I saw 
Flit slowly, quivering in the blush of light, 
A wraith that wander'd through the solitude 
Caught by the streak that heralds in the morn. 



EVADNE 9 

I saw how Sthenelos should right the wrongs 
That smirch to-day his sire's fair name. I saw 
The Theban heights divast by war — again, 
From out the hurtle's side I watch'd him leap 
In brazen harness, confident in strength. 
Amid some distant city, leaguer'd, trick'd. 
And not alone, but comrade in a host 
Of heroes banded in one bold emprise 
Of which through countless aeons praise shall ring. 



But now I catch the wailing matrons' moan, 
The cry of those who late to Theseus bare 
Weird-waving boughs and suppliant claimed the 

dead, 
Unhonour'd — ^rotting on a hostile soil — 
And old men's voices, faint with tears, which tell 
Of ills that feud hath wrought upon their sons : 



lo EVADSE 

Uliile throi^ the long street two by two pass b 
The reverent youths, their shoulders bow'd wi 

trunks 
Of pine fresh-hewn to build the leaders' pyre. 
I listen, and I hear the child-group say : 
'* Lone in Demeter's precincts lieth one 
Who nothing left of promise unperform*d 
To friend or slave — nor warr'd he 'gainst the gods 
Or men, but sought to overthrow high towers." 
Hold ! let me speak, for silence bums my tongue : 
Fair spoil of Erebus forsooth is he 
And victim of the matchless might of Zeus, 
Insatiate in his thirst of quick revenge 
And wreaking terror with his levin-bolt 
Generous indeed the strife 'tween gods and men ! 
Earth's eager wrestlers in their feats of skill 
Cope with their fellows for the olive crown, 



EVADNE II 

And they who speed their chariots in the race 
Each rival spurn of force inequable. 



Up ! step by step I climb the tortuous stair, 
Intent to gain the summit's beetling brow 
Above the grove, above the teeming throng. 
There dwells no discord in the busy hum 
Of far-off voices ; yea, like shadowy things 
They melt into mid-air and strive no more : 
So fade the memories and the wrongs of years. 
And pass away to nothing — gone for aye ! 
Pressed to my heart the leaves of dittany. 
Those leaves that once he gave whose couch I 

seek, 
Seem quickened as I mount, and fragrance borne 
From sweet Canathos steals away my sense — 
An aura strange — and round me waters whirl, 
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As when a sea-shell whispers in the ear 
Remurmuring the story of unrest. 



Hail, great Demeter, suppliant in the past 
And waste by travel and by sufferings rude, 
O heed, benign, a humble suppliant's prayer ! 
Let me but cease within thy storied courts 
Down yonder whence the curling smoke ascend3, 
There let me cast this sorrow-stricken frame, 
And thus — dissevering from the chain of time — 
Unget my griefs upon his massive breast 
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I. 

There are that breathe on earth whose vigorous 
eye 
Needeth no shield as t'ward the sun it tends, 
And others whom the great light's ray offends 
That go not forth till even cometh by ; 

And some — whose crazed hopes perchance rely 
On pleasance with the flamewhere lustre blends — 
Who prove new force and learn how fire incends : 
Ah me, I stand mid this last company ! 

For weakling-wise I certes must fail to wait 
Upon that lady's light, nor am I used 
To fence of mirk abode or night's late hours ; 

Yet my enfeebled eyes with tears suffused 
Upon that form I cast, led on by fate^ 
And well I know my goal's enkindling powers. 

PETRARCH. 
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11. 

The nearer I approach to that release 
Of man's last day which maketh brief his woe, 
More swift more light I see time's travel grow, 
And faith in time wax falser and decrease. 

My thoughts I tell : — soon shall we learn surcease 
Of love's discoiu^ the fardel borne below, 
Irksome and grievous, melteth as new snow. 
And with the dissolution cometh peace. 

For with this load shall fall the maintenance 
Of that hope's frenzy which enthrall'd so Jong, 
Of fear and laughter, wrath and tearful eye. 

Then shall we clear discern how oft among 
Life's paths, beset with doubt, our steps advance. 
How oftentide for vain conceits we sigh. 

PETRARCH. 
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III. 

Love bide we here our glory to behold, 

Things new which far beyond Nature's realm 

attain, 
Mark well how sweetest showers about her rain, 
Mark with what sheen from heaven the earth is 
scroird ; 
Mark what skill tires, mid purple, pearls and gold, 
The form elect — sought otherwhere in vain — 
Whose foot and eye soft-glide through this close 

plain 
Which the fair hills umbrageously jenfold. 
The verdant herb and flowers of thousand dyes, 
Strown 'neath this black this oldest ilex, pray 
Before her fair foot's press or touch to lean ; 
And with clear sparks of radiance yonder skies 
Kindle around and in her sight are gay, 
Joy'd to have wax'd through such bright orbs 
serene. petrarch. 
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IV. 

If amorous faith, a heart from guile declined, 
Soft languishment, desire assoil'd of blame, 
If honest hope alit in tender flame, 
If longsome wanderings in a labyrinth blind, 

If every thought to shew, brow-wise defined. 
Or by faint words suspired in accents lame 
Now marr'd by fear now check'd by modest 

shame ; 
If violet pallor with love's tinge combined. 

If other than oneself to hold more dear. 
If tears which cease not, sighs for ever rife, 
Feeding on sorrow, wrath, and griefs profound, 

If burning when afar and freezing near, 
Be motives that consume my love-bound life, 
I^dy, be yours the fault — be mine the wound. 

PETRARCH. 
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V. 

Life fareth fast nqr slacks an hour its speed, 
Behind death journeys on with rapid stride ; 
The present and the past my care divide, 
And both wage war till coming strifes succeed. 

My grief both memory and expectance feed. 
So that in sooth, hard-press*d on either side, 
Did not self-pity in my heart abide^ 
Long since from wasting fancies were I freed. 

Before me rise what days of bliss inspired 

The sadden'd breast, and wending from the past 
I see rough winds iagainst my course unpent, 

I see a storm in haven, my helmsman tired 

With stress of toil, and sunder'd shroud and mast, 
While the fair lights which once I view'd are 
spent. 

PETRARCH. 
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VI. 

Lady who gladden'd in the heavenly sphere, 
Well won as thy sweet life can testify, 
Now seated on a glorious throne on high, 
Tired elsewise than with pearls oivpurple gear ; 

Wonder of woman-kind without compeer, 
Now in the light of God's all-seeing eye 
Thou s^'st my love, and that piure fealty 
For wMch mine ink was pour'd and many a tear. 

Thou knowest how my whole heart t'ward thee in life 
Was bent, as now in heaven ; how ne'er I learn'd 
In eyes apart from thine the sun to view. 

Then to correct the long-enduring strife 

Through which from earth to thee alone I tum'd, 
Pray that I pass right soon to stand with you. 

PETRARCH. 
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VIL 

Not bitter can Death make that visage sweet, 
To sweetness that sweet face can Death incline ; 
For dying well need other guides combine, 
Since she is guide whence all my good I weet ? 

No niggard of His Blood was He whose feet 
Sunder'd the gates that Tartarus confine, 
And seemeth by His death to hearten mine : 
Then onward, Death, thy forward step I greet ! 

And tarry not, my course in time is done. 
And if not presently, the season came 
When from this earth my lady pass'd away ; 

Thenceforth of quickened hours I number none. 
With her I journeyed, reached with her life's aim — 
Sped with her feet the travail of my day. 

PETRARCH. 
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VIII. 

I MOURN-the loss of days that came and went, 
When I was love-bound to a mortal thing, 
Without high flight though I was given the wing 
Perchance no mean example to present 

Oh Thou, who seest my evil will's intent. 
Invisible, immortal, heavenly King, 
To my stray'd soul and frail Thy succour bring, 
And by Thy Grace make straight its crooked bent ! 

So if I lived where war and storm offend, 
I die in peace and port, and if vain be 
My sojourn here, at least be bless'd my end. 

Through the short span of life that rests with me. 
And in my death, let Thy right hand befriend : 
Full well Thou knowest my hopes are fix'd on 
Thee! 

PETRARCH. 
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IX. 

From earth to blind abysses lapsed his flight, 
And thus both nether realms his eye explored ; 
Then heavenward convoyed by high thoughts he 

soared 
Yet living, and to mortals bare true light. 

Star of a priceless worth whose radiance bright 
Oped to blind earthlings secrets from God's hoard, 
He earn'd at length the evil world's award. 
Oft prize of those with deeds heroic dight. 

Ill known was Dante's work, withheld the praise 
Of his desire by all this race ingrate 
That ne'er just guerdon to the worthy pays. 

Yet were I he and bom to even fate. 

For worth like his, with his rude exiled days, 
Lief would I change of earth the best estate. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 



« 
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X. 

Not alway guilt, nor fault where crime offends, 
For beauty vast to bear consuming love. 
If but the heart of kindlier purpose prove 
Whereby some beam divine with passion blends. 

Love wakes and stirs, and the plumed wings be- 
friends 
For lofty flight, and oft its ardours move 
As firstling step whence to its Source above, 
But ill content below, the soul ascends. 

Lgve which of thee discourses upward soars. 
Nor vain nor fleeting : in true heart and wise 
To burn for lesser love were but disgrace. 

One heavenward calls, to earth the other lowers ; 
One dwells in soul, in sense the other lies 
Where the bow strains to mark both vile and base. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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XI. 

E'en as the warmth of yon vast planet's ray 
Melteth the ice, or as rough Boreas' might 
Routeth each cloud, thus my loved sun to flight 
Moves all base thoughts that in my heart delay. 

As lord he cometh home with power to slay 
Within my mind its foes ; whence, taught aright, 
My spirit then illumed by his blest light 
All meaner cares condemneth to decay. 

If such my trust on earth, what force redeems 
When death shall rend this heavy mortal veil, 
Since splendours such as his my heart control ? 

I fear but this, that I shall view his beams 
So gladly that the Greater Light shall pale 
In heaven, nor other flame incend my soul. 

VITTORIA COLONNA. 
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XII. 

Memories of that swart-shadow'd stressful night 
When I my home forsook within me wake, 
When leaving her I mark'd the drops that brake 
From eyes which never gleam'd more meek or 
bright. 

Ah me ! how oft farewell, farewell we spake 
While laggard feet delayed, our words despite, 
How oft we made to go and stay'd our flight 
E'er yet the parting step we learn'd to take ! 

To espy our tryst the rising sun fast nears. 

When thus at length I spake — but what spake I 
To Chloris when all utterance faiPd in tears ? 

I fled, I know not how, by blind fate's hand 
Led on, for thus will'd sightless destiny — 
I know that by her side no more I stand. 

ZAPPI. 
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EVENSONG 

When love gives leash to dreaming, 

The distant world scarce gleaming 
Atwixt the falling shadows of the night ; 

When thought in cadence moving 

Opes wide the lips, reproving 
The tongue-tied speech long-faltering in the light 



Souls by the Muses dower'd, 
By wonder-gifts empowered, 

Draw closer and their sister'd runes reveal 
Then strike once more thy cither, 
Strike e'er the evening wither — 

Let never a care beneath life's lintels steal. 



* En tel domaine, ce ay ce ouy, sont fossez, estangs et 
pres mirificques, ou moult s'esbahissoient les gens venus de 
loingtains pais, riens ne voyant a lentour eulx que grant 
plente de raines issant des prochains marescages, qui 
n'avoient cesse de plorer coitement le descry du loz 
anticque- de leur patrie. — Chroniqtte de tons pdiSy 1389. 
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" ROSSIGNQLS DE PROVENCE " ♦ 

FRAGMENT 

Provence, should thus your Muse unceasing wail 
Housed in the bosom of the nightingale, 
Filling your pine-clad hills through night and day 
With plaints that none recall her once loved lay, 
Or rouse the sleeping phantoms of the dead 
Whose memories from their sunny land are fled ? 
The mistral-blight perchance hath rasp'd the 

throat. 
For sweeter far should thrill the southron's note — 
A pest on frogs that mock the plumed race. 
Their memory from the land no years efface : 
Bid the voice hush nor wail the poets' lot, 
Provence was praised ; now be her song forgot ! 
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"EREWHILE" 

SONG 

You said eieiHule fond foitiiDe's smile 
Was yours when you met me, 

Friendship had bless'd the wayworn guest, 
Unfaith could never be. 

Here in the sheer Madonna-hour 

Of eve you knelt to pray. 
The rood still stands where knitted hands 

Were raised the other day. 

The sky was black with swallows' track 
When they bare you from the door, 

The birds return — but I shall yearn 
For your footfall evermore ! 
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Then bid me wait at Heaven's barr'd gate 

To learn if true it be — 
Fond fortune's smile was yours erewhile. 

Was yours when you met me. 
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"SUR UNE MORTE 
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TRANSLATION FROM ALFRED DE MUSSET 

She was right fair ; if sleeping Night 
Whom Michael Angelo laid there, 
Couch'd in the sombre chapel's light, 
All motionless, can yet be fair. 



She was right kind ; if it suffice 
Gold on your track to leave behind. 
Without the ken of God to price 
Largess with pity uncombined. 



She thought j if but an idle tone, 

A voice with gentlest cadence fraught, 
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Even as yonder streamlet's moan, 
Can win the empty name of thought. 



She pray'd ; if but in two fair eyes, 
Sometime bent downward to the ground, 
Sometime uplifted to the skies, 
Such a thing as prayer be found. 



She would have smiled ; if but the flower, 
Bud-coird but all unloosened yet. 
Could open to the freshening power 
Of winds that pass by and forget. 



She would have wept j if but the hand, 
Which coldly to her heart she pressed. 
Had ever felt Heaven's dew expand 
The human clay within her breast. 
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She would have loved ; had not her pride, 
Alike the torches' barren light 
Illumined by the coffin-side, 
Before her sterile heart bum'd bright. 



She who had never lived is dead. 
The semblance of life's form she wore ; 
The book that in her hand she bore 
Upon the ground is fallen — unread. 
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SONNET FROM CALDERON 

These flowers in splendour and in gladness dight, 
Awakening at the breath of early morn, 
Will fade at even of their grace forlorn, 
And sleep within the arms of chilly night. 

These tints that on heaven's Iris wreak despite, 
Though vermeil, gold, and snow her arch adorn, 
Symbol the life to which mankind is born — 
So speeds the emprise of one short day of light ! 

It is to blossom that the roses grow, 
And but to wither that the flowers expand, 
Cradle and grave in one same cup they know. 

And thus the fortunes of man's life are scanned : 
Living a day he sees his hopes laid low — 
An age is past ; 'tis but an hour is spann'd. 
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LINES FROM THE SPANISH 

Fain were I ^Eolus a single day 

The four winds' course at my caprice to sway. 

Then should you know how mid the airs that ran 

In squalls to greet you, beckon'd by your fen, 

Unseen there floated many a troubadour, 

To tell the world the grace your features wore ; 

Then should you breathe the magic perfumes borne 

From the wide meadows and from fields of corn, 

Aware, as by your cheek they softly glide. 

Of breezes of the flowery April-tide, 

And of my rhymes that poorly-guised express 

The praise of locks awaiting love's caress. 
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INSCRIPTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
DON JUAN ARBOL OF MEXICO 

FROM THE SPANISH 

Give away a precious book— 

Tis hard to do it 
Trust it even for a time — 

Too oft you rue it. 
Lend it to the first that asks — 

Should you care about it, 
Is worse than giving it away 

And doing once for all without it. 
Hence, Sirs, you see I scarce pretend 
My books to trust or give, still less to lend. 
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TWO EPIGRAMS 

FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF SOCAGE 

I. 

A MAN of substance rests below, 

Meetly borne to sepulture, 
He would have long outlived his ills, 

But died a victim to the cure. 

II. 
"In fide parochi '* I attest 

(Twas thus an honest cur^ once wrote) 
Lopo For9ura is numbered now 

With those whom Death's right hand hath smote. 

Not that mine eyes have e'er beheld 
His name enregister'd with the dead, 

But I attest from having seen 
The sick man's recipe instead. 
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PROMETHEUS 

FRAGMENT IN THE CLASSIC STYLE BY GOETHE 

Bespread thy welkin, Jupiter, 

With cloud and mist, 

And like to the boy who snaps 

The thistle heads 

On oak and peak essay thy might ; 

Yet mine every acre 

Must thou respect. 

And spare my hut which thy hand builded 

not, 
And eke my hearth 
Whose glowing flame 
Thy breast doth grudge me. 
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I know nothing poorer 
Under the sun than ye deities ! 
Who foster needfully 
With victim-tribute 
And prayer-breathings 
*E'en your majesty, 
And needs must famish, 
If children and beggars 
Were not fools hope-blinded. 



Whilst yet in childhood. 

Whilst toss'd atwixt fear and doubt, 

TVard the sun my erring glances 

I turned, and thought above might be 

An ear to hearken to my wailing, 

A heart like mine 

Moved with soft pity for the suffering. 
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Who helped me 

'Gainst the Titans* overweening pride, 

Who saved me from the grasp of death, 

From slavery ? 

Hast thou not all thyself effected 

Righteous-glowing heart ? 

And didst thou, young and good, 

Glow then deceived but rescued 

Thanks to the sleeper yonder ? 



I revere thee ? For what ? 

Didst thou e'er lighten the sorrow 

Burdening the troubled breast ? 

Didst thou e'er banish the tear-drop 

Dimming the anxious eye ? 

Hath not Time, the omnipotent, forged me 

To manhood's estate, 
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And Destiny the und)ring, 
Lords of gods and mortals ? 



Didst thou dream haply 

That I should flee hence, life-weary, 

To seek the desert, 

When not every 

Blooming vision ripen'd ? 



Here sit I, and I fashion 

Men in mine image, 

A race after my likeness, 

To weep and to suffer 

To be glad and to rejoice in life 

And thee to prize lightly, 

As I! 
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THE SINGER'S CURSE 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND 

There stood of old a castle athwart the country 
wide 

Far-gleaming, high and haughty, to the blue ocean's 
tide, 

And round a flowerful girdle of scented gardens 
lay, 

Where sprang the quickening fountains with rain- 
bow-shimmer gay. 



Mighty in realm and conquest there sate a king 

so proud. 
Sate on his throne the monarch pale-visaged and 

dark-brow'd, 
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For what he looks is fury, and what he broods 

is gloom, 
And what he speaks is scourges, and what he 

writes is doom. 



One day toward that castle two noble singers 
fared, 

A youth with golden tresses, an old man silver- 
hair'd. 

With harp in hand the elder on palfrey trim he rode, 

Beside with lithesome footstep his blooming com- 
rade trod. 



My son, thy heart be ready! 'twas thus the old 

man spake, 
Think of our subtlest measures, the deepest tones 

awake, 
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Let every power be summon'd, both joy and grief 

we sing, 
'Tis ours this day to soften the stone-breast of 

the king. 



Now mid the halFs high pillars the singers twain 

are seen, 
And on the throne is seated the monarch beside 

his queen, 
The king in fearful splendour, as northlights' gleam 

of blood. 
His consort, gentle and tender, blending the full 

moon's flood. 



The old man smote the harp-strings, with hand 

so deft he smote 
That richer swelPdand richer upon the ear each note. 
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In tones full clear and heavenly the youthful 

minstrel sang, 
Betwixt like dull ghost-chorus the old man's 

accents rang. 



They sing of love and of spring-tide, of goldLen 

days of bliss, 
Of manly worth and freedom, of truth and holiness. 
They sing of all sweetest fancies that through 

man's breast can thrill. 
They sing of all thoughts ennobling that lift man's 

heart from ill. 



The courtier-throng encircling behold they scoff 

no more. 
The king's bold warriors kneeling confess their 

Maker's power ; 
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The queen, her spirit melting in rapture and 

unrest, 
She casts down to the singers the rose from out 

her breast. 



My men have ye misguided, allure ye now my wife ? 

Forth strides the angry monarch quivering in 
passion's strife, 

He hurls his sword that sheening divides the 
stripling's heart, 

Whence — hushed the golden measures — red blood- 
streams heavenward dart. 



And while before the tempest are swept the 

listening swarm. 
The minstrel youth hath perish'd upon his master's 

arm. 
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Who round him wraps the mantle and sets him 

on the horse, 
And ere he leaves the castle firm upright binds 

the corse. 



But at the lofty portal the grey-beard's step delays, 

And there his harp he lifteth, that harp of match- 
less praise, 

Against a marble pillar he snaps the shivering 
chords. 

Then through the halls and gardens ring forth his 
direful words. 



Woe to thee, haughty castle, may ne'er sweet 

music's strain. 
Ne'er song or harp-string echo within thy walls 

again. 
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Nay — naught but sighs and groaning and tread 

of cowering hind, 
Till every stone to powder the Nemesis shall 

grind! 



Woe to you, scented gardens, in kindly may-light's 

glow. 
To you the writhen visage of this dead child I 

show. 
That wither d by the death-glance your every 

spring may dry, 
That ye in coming ages a stony waste may lie ! 



Woe to thee, ruthless murderer, of minstrelhood 

the bane, 
To grasp renown's blood-chaplets thy hand be 

stretched in vain ; 
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Henceforth by all forgotten, thy name, in darkness 

lost. 
Be as a last death-rattle upon the void air toss'd ! 



Thus cried the aged singer, and heaven puts forth 

its aid. 
The walls are low, in ruin the shattered courts are 

laid; 
There stands but one high column that speaks 

of bygone might. 
And this already riven may crumble in the 

night. 



Instead of scented gardens a waste and heath - 

grown land, 
No spreading bough gives shadow, no fountain 

breaks the sand, 
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No song reveals the monarch, no books ^his 

fame rehearse ; 
All sunken and forgotten — this is the singer's 

curse. 
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LINES FROM JUSTINUS KERNER 

Twain tombs stand here secluded 
'Neath the ancient minster's shade, 

In the one King Ottmar is resting, 
In the other the bard is laid. 



Once puissant sate the monarch 
High on his father's throne, 

His right hand clasps the sword-hilt. 
On his head there rests the crown. 



Beside where the proud king sleepeth 
There lies the cherish'd bard. 

The honest harp appearing 
Within the minstrel's ward. 
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The 'battled heights are falling, 
War-cries ring through the land ; 

The sword is ne'er uplifted 
Held is the monarch's hand 



Blossoms and kindly breezes 
Are wafted adown the vale, 

The minstrel's harp discourses 
Its everlasting tale. 
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EPITAPH FROM BAD-GASTEIN 

Hither to use the bath he came, 

With hope that through God's grace his frame 

Would thus renew its wasted powers : 
But God, not ordaining so 
That he should take his baths below, 

CalFd him from out this world of ours. 



His body slept, his soul her course 
Wing'd to the better living source 

That from the Wounds of Christ forth-springs — 
There is the bath whose waters heal, 
And none shall seek in vain his weal. 

Who to that fount pure purpose brings. 



SONNETS 
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I. 
ENGADINE 

Lo ! from yon jagged ridge, whose topmost height 
Looms giant-wise against the plain below, 
A giddy streamlet in the dawn aglow 
Leaps wild and reckless in its downward flight. 

Loosed from the couch of kin its ripplets bright 
Burst midway, while the torrent's waves overflow 
The saffron dell where buds unnumbered blow 
Awakening slowly 'neath the stealth of light. 

And such thy brief career, fast-hurrying life, 
That loved no concourse with thy parent stream 
But yearn'd the level's flowers to find unchecked. 

Alone ; for thus thy race with passion rife 

Sought out bright meads — to thee a land of 

dream, 
Since e'er the bourne was reached, thy hope was 
wreck'd. 
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11. 
KHADIDJA 

Strife ended — but her drowsed spirit lay 

Quench'd in the sun-slants, as the Orient's flower 
That owes to mystic night its quickening power 
And shuts beneath the stark-eyed height of day. 

Perchance she dream'd the while, but who shall say 
What dreamland stole within that shadeful bower, 
Skirt by dark lashes, while the fervid hour 
Of mid-noon held in leash the tempest's play ! 

And when she waked, half-wise she rose and lean'd 
Close to the sands, and gazing t'ward the cove 
Where ran the throbbing sea — her cheek un- 
screened 

From lightning glows — murmur'dr Who seeks 
my love 
Hath won a wastrel soil, a strand inwove 
Of storm and fret, where scarce fond peace is 
glean'd. 
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III. 
THE VINTAGE FEAST 

** Not thus — the heart unfain of feverous sound 
Quails in the tumult of your dance and song, 
The ¥rine-press ye have trod too oft, too long 
The wearied foot hath beat the pulseless ground. 

The noon we travail, but the lone night crown'd 
With mandrake leaves shuts out the dizzy throng 
Whose changeful chorus whirls more brisk, more 

strong 
As daylight wanes, and darkening coigns abound.'' 

Yet while I spake the dancers' feet grew numb, 
And winding scarves crisp'd round the wizen'd 

head, 
And voices 'neath the coif wax'd faint, then 
dumb. 

And paled the cheek but now inburn'd with red. 
" Not thus,'*' I cried, "too short youth's fretful hum, 
I err'd who vex'd with life evoked the dead." 
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IV. 
"DOMUS DESOLATA" 

As erst the Etruscan wrought no shape austere 
Within the silence of the mured tomb, 
But limn'd fair forms of life to chase the gloom 
That cloud-¥rise broodeth o'er the sepulchre ; 

And as he lit, the solemn dead anear, 

His lamp that fleck'd with Iris-gleams the room, 
The lotos-chamber, that like Nature's womb 
Beareth no fruit conceived in idlesse drear : 

Thus have I deck'd these walls — where memories 
cling 
Of pass'd eidolons ever beckoning me 
From outer day and virile energy — 

With light and life, content if so I wring 
Or benison or charm to ease the sting 
Left in the night-trail of death's jubilee. 
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V. 
SUNDAWN 

Watching the dream-woo'd skies in trance I dwelt, 
And while through writhled foam the vessel sped 
I marked how cloud on cloud grew thin and fled 
Before the dawn, as doubts in promise melt. 

And then there clomb within a broadening belt 
Of light, sea-cleft, a form all gold and red 
Full fast unravelling from its weltered bed. 
And as I gazed my soul new puissance felt. 

I ask'd : — Shall not one day drift-racks of care 
Disperse and with them lead my night-born fears, 
In amaranthine light the soul be 'ware 

Of cherub smiles above the main of tears, 
And solace know, what time the morn so fair 
Breaks while the shore-turned barque its harbour 
nears? 
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BALLAD OF THE ODENWALD 

{/n imitation of a German Volkslied) 

AN OLD TALE NEWLY DRESSED IN RHYME FOR THE 
PERUSAL OF VERY YOUNG PERSONS ONLY 



I. 

Deep in a wild and marish glen 
An evil reptile made his den. 

With fright the country he overpowers, 
And many a man and beast devours. 

And from his reeking jaws of death 
He spreads the venom of his breath. 

To keep the city safe and free 

The council ruled the high decree — 
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That they should give him every day 
Two sheep his hungry course to stay. 



And when the sheep were all consumed, 
The folk drew lots, and one was doom'd 



To serve the monster's wasting greed. 
And noon by noon a soul was freed. 



The lot went round nor ceased its spell 
Till on the royal child it fell 



The monarch to his burghers spake : 
'* Far liefer half my kingdom take, 



" I give you lands and goods and gold — 
" Nought from, your hands will I withhold, 
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" If but my daughter's blood ye spare, 

" And leave unharm'd my kingdom's heir." 



The people raise a shout so wild : 
" Is not to each man dear his child ? 



" If thou neglect the common weal, 
" And break the pact thy faith did seal. 



" Thy castle we bum from roof to floor, 
** And bar thy coming from out the door — 



" Now know we that thy daughter fair 
" Prevails against thy people's care ! " 



And when he saw their steadfast will 
Softly he spake their rage to still : 
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" So bear ye but a week's delay, 

" Ere yet I yield the monster's prey." 



Then his child he thus address'd : 

" Ah, daughter mine, of daughters best, 



" Must I outlive thy cruel end, 

" And my last days a mourner spend ? " 



At breath of dawn in eight days' time 
The people to the castle climb, 



And loud with threats of sword and flame 
The offering of his treasure claim. 



** Have we been stint of beast or blood 

" That thou shouldst grudge the reptile's food, 
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" And dallying with thy cherished daughter 
" All thy liegemen yield to slaughter ? " 



And since they shew'd their firm intent 
Lip-labour*d accents gave consent. 



At the bidding of her sire 

Once more she dons her say-wrought tire. 



He spake : " Ah child of thee bereft 
" No hope no light to me is left. 



" Thy spousals had I yearn'd to see 
" And celebrate right royall5r; 



"The harps should play, the drums should beat, 
"And festal sounds thy footsteps greet — 
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" But now I give thy tender life 
" To stay my people's angry strife. 



" Ah God ! that I had died before 
" I mark'd the trace of thy red gore ! " 



Weeping he spake his last farewell, 
His daughter at his feet she fell. 



She said : " Ah, sire, to die is gain, 
" If so I ease thy people's pain." 



Forth went the monarch whelm'd with dread ; 
His child without the city they led, 



And while she bow'd her knee in prayer 
The Knight of Frankenstein drew near. 
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" I crave thy grace, thou tender maiden, 

" Why heaves thy breast with sorrow laden ?" 



She spake : " Ah, bide not here but flee, 
" For they must perish who bide with me." 



He said : " Sweet maid, repose thy care 
" With one who claims thy grief to share. 



" Why stand aloof the people round, 

" While thus thy tears bedew the ground ? " 



"I charge thee," quoth the maid, "depart, 
" An thou be true and leal of heart ; 



" Why share with me a death of shame, 
" And risk for nought thy knightly fame ? " 
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With quickening speech her lips relate 
The story of her hapless fete. 



Then speaks the knight with words of cheer 
** Take comfort, maid, cast forth thy fear, 



" By help of God's true Son I brave 
" The monster's jaws thy blood to save." 



He standeth firm, she redes again — 
Forth creeps the reptile from his den. 



" Begone and venture not the strife, 
" Ah, yield not unto death thy life ! " 



Swift on his steed's back leap'd the knight 
Eager to give the foul worm fight. 
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And o'er his mail the Sign he traced, 
As once he wont with Paynim faced. 



His steed he prick'd with lance in rest, 
And brake the reptile's scaly breast. 



And swinging down upon the sward 
He gave high thanks to Christ the Lord. 



Then he bared his trusty blade, 
And low the ravening monster laid. 



II. 



Upon his horse a gentle load, 
A maiden fair, beside him rode. 
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They come within the castle gates. 
And there the Kling rejoicing waits. 



From out her closet looks the Queen : 
" Who brings our child beloved again ? " 



" The Knight of Frankenstein am I 
" Who dared the reptile's jaws defy." 



'* What guerdon shall our love bestow 
" On him who turns to joy our woe ? 



" Be his the half our kingdom wide 
" And eke our daughter for his bride." 



" I choose not half your royal land, 

" Nor, chiefliest, claim your daughter's hand, 
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" For lo ! this hour death claims his prey, 
" Not scathless have I left the fray. 



*' 'Twas mine to set your people free — 
" Ah, sweet is death in chivalry ! 



** I choose but this, that ye should rear 
" Stone above stone to mark my bier, 



" And raise the form of Mother-Maid 
" To bless the ground where I am laid." 



All toil by day, scant rest by night — 
The people strive in honest fight. 



Full soon there rose a fane to shrine 
The dust of deathless Frankenstein. 
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And still the town in reverence keeps 

The stone 'neath which the lone knight sleeps. 

Then she — bid yonder cloister-close 
Tell where the maiden found repose. 
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I. 

ON THE DANUBE 

Oh stream, how oft the vessel cleaves thy breast, 
How oft the wasting tempest mars thy rest, 



How deep the sore, how wide the waters part, 
Not thus doth passion smite man's inmost heart ! 



But when the ship is past and storms are o'er 
The wound heals and the trace is known no more. 



Yet if perchance the heart but once be torn 
For aye unclosed the gaping wound is borne. 



1842. 

F 
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11. 

THE SUN'S WEDDED LIFE 

His is the married state. 

(Do ye know ?) 

But here the weight 

Of fate 

Falls as a crushing blow. 

Since the poor wight beneath the slipper came 

Full many a grief springs from his shrewish dame. 

No wonder that this man of years 

No draught of good wine fears — 

Of wine before whose presence sorrows vanish, 

Of wine that from the breast all cark can banish. 

Vet ne'er a sip he takes at home, ■ 

Lest household strife from this should come. 
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The while he helps himself as best he may 
When through the heavens he cleaves his wonted 

way; 
He waits until 

The clouds the vast horizon fill, 
Then has no fear, 

Since housewife's eye no more is near, 
Goes to the bar that close at hand 
Doth stand, 

Drinks like a maker of brush-ware,. 
To drown care ; 
Comes home at eve 
When clouds the welkin leave — 
Thus then you see him drunk descending. 
With ruddy cheeks fast homeward wending. 

1844. 
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III. 

Ah nay, my love is not the nightingale, 

Who, when the Orient skies are brightening, 
wakes 

Rejoicing with sweet melody to hail 
The roseate earth, o'er which the sun-kiss breaks. 

Ah nay, my love is not the woodland sweet. 
Where sequent swans upon the calm mere glide. 

Their snowy necks low-bending as they greet 
The moon's fair radiance imaged in the tide. 

Ah nay, my love is not the household nook, 
Girdled by Peace as by a blooming mead, 

A home where mother-like abides Good Luck, 
Bearing Delight, the flower of faery seed. 
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Ah nay, my love is but a lone waste land, 
Whence as a robber Jealousy forth-steals. 

The dirk of fell Despair is in his hand. 
With every stab a hundred deaths he deals. 

1844. 
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IV. 

When my latest breath is spent, 
O'er my grave no stone shall rise, 

But a lowlv wood-cross tell 
Where my dust decaying lies. 



Yet if fate to stone should change 
Griefs that now my heart consume. 

Soon a pyramid would rise 
High above my lonely tomb. 



1844. 
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V. 

Standeth before me Death in two-fold shape, 
And yet I know not which shall seize me first, 

I know not though I fain would see the end ; 
How shall I die — of hunger or of thirst ? 

1844. 
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VI. 

Fair radiant star ! a word with you, 
Why to your birthright prove untrue ; 
What cause was this, that you were driven 
To leave for aye your home in heaven ? 



Sole cause that forced me from above 
Was this, that I espied your dove, 
Far brighter beam her orbs than I, 
Vexation drew me down to die. 



1844. 
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VII. 

This thought alone whelms me with dread- 
That I should die upon my bed, 
Slow-fading even as the flower decays 
On which a gnawing worm inhidden preys ; 
Slow-vanishing as gradual pales the light 
In some forsaken chamber of the night. 
Not such a death, I fly to Thee, 
My God ! not such a death give me ! 
But let me fall as falls the mountain oak, 
Uprooted, shiver'd by the lightning's stroke, 
Or as the rock that from the summit's crown 
Loosen'd reels thundering to the valley down. 

When tired of thraldom nations yield 
No more, but hurry to the field ; 
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When glows the cheek, and the red banner 

streams 
Whereon writ large the sacred signal gleams 

** For world-wide freedom's sake ! " 

And these words echoing break 
From east to west — a shout that far prevails 
Until the inmost heart of tyrants quails : 

Then let me fall 

In battle brawl, 
Then let the young blood from my breast up- 

spring, 
And while from lips all fain the last words ring 
In cheering tone, let them expire in air 
Mid steel-clash, cannons' roar, and clarions' 
blare. 

And when my voice is hush. 

Then let the war-steeds rush 
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O'er me, bearing the brave to victory, 
While trampled on the combat plains I lie. 



Upgather*d be my scattered limbs what time 
The dawn reveals the burial day sublime. 
When comrades with a solemn funeral strain. 
With colours wound with crape to mourn the slain, 
Mix in one grave the heroes of the strife 
Who to thee, sacred freedom, gave their life. 

1844. 
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VIII. 
MY ORISON 

Perchance not wholly wrong my mother's care 
(Fond heart !) lest God my erring soul should blight, 
She fears — mayhap her fears are in the right — 

That I since long have lived estranged from prayer. 

Yet now I pray — behold all reverently 
In orison devout twain hands unite : 
Then hear me from above, thou heavenly Might, 

Do thou all bounteous Heaven attend my cry ! 

Give me but this — hold, first the fatherland ! 

Almighty Power, God of my people, whom . . . 

But what should I who see my country's doom, 
What for a soil like this should I demand ? 
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Yet this one gift, this gift alone .beg I, 

That thou would'st mould anew this land which 
now 

From evil unto worse each day doth grow : 
Do thou all bounteous Heaven attend my cry ! 



And for myself — what shall my prayer foreshow ? 
Give me a comely maiden for my bride, 
And, that to woo her fleetliest I may ride. 

Give a swift steed — ^and many a laurel bough, 

Not head of mine withal to dignify. 

But just for this, if hay and oats should fail, 
Nathless my steed may find his due regale : 

Do thou all bounteous Heaven attend my cry ! 

1845. 
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IX. 

Even had I not loved her well in life, 
The child with golden locks, so fond, so blest, 

Yet were my love, my all, my life her own. 
When on the bed of death I saw her rest 



How passing fair she lay upon the couch ! 

A swan that floats upon the red dawn's breath. 
Pure flakes of snow that tremble o'er the rose — 

So hover'd o'er the child white-stolfed death. 

1845. 
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X. 

What hast thou eaten, Earth, that evermore 
Thy thirst with tears is slaked and human gore ? 

1846. 
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XL 

Whene'er I think on you, fond treasure mine, 
In one full blossom all my thoughts combine ; 
Ceaseless I think on you, sweet semblance fair, 
To you from morn till eve my dreams repair. 

The sun descends, on violet heights his blood 
Pours level shimmering through a golden flood : 
She whom I love is farther from my sight 
Than yonder steep all bathed in God's own light. 

Lo ! to the heaven hath clomb the evening star, 
This eve his light to earthlings streams afar, 
In festal garments is his form array'd 
Since on my fair love's cheek his glance hath play'd. 
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When shall I see you once again, my rose, 
When in your presence shall I find repose ? 
When will your sun-lit orbs to me reveal 
That link'd with you abides my seven-fold weal ? 

i«47. 
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XII. 

An were I yonder streamlet, 

A mountain bourn confined 
By crags, whose restless waters 
Mid rocks for ever wind ; 
Blest were my fate, if but my treasure 

The troutling there might be. 
Far underneath the curling ripples 
Sporting right merrily. 



An were I yon wild forest, 
Shelved to the torrent's brink, 

Where with the tempest grappled 
The whirl'd boughs rise and sink ; 
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Blest were my fate, if but my treasure 

The piping bird might be, 
Who hidden mid my inmost branches 

Should chaunt sweet melody. 

An were I yon proud ruin 

Cresting the mountain way, 
A tottering pile whose downfall 
No friendly hand can stay ; 
Blest were my fate, if but my treasure 

The ivy green might be, 
That with her arm about me mantling 
Should share the fall with me. 

An were I yon lone cottage 

From busy haunts aloof, 
The trickling drops bedewing 

The straw that thatch'd my roof; 
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Blest were my fate, if but my treasure 

The flame therein might be, 
That on the hearth should leap and crackle, 

Flickering ceaselessly. 



An were I yonder storm-cloud 

Rent by the lightning's might. 
The stony wastes combining 
To check my passing flight : 
Blest were my fate, if but my treasure 

The sunset's gleam might be — 
A rosy flood to guile my sadness 
And change to ecstasy. 



1847. 
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Note to "Evadne." 

This poem was sketched and partly written before 
the publication of the " Death of CEnone." Otherwise 
the fact that a master hand had so recently touched 
the story of a classic suttee might have proved too 
great a discouragement to humbler hands about to 
undertake a similar task. 

The character of Capaneus, one of the seven 
leaders in the first Theban war, is put into the mouth 
of Evadne in accordance with that given by Euripides 
in preference to the character attributed to him by 
iEschylus, though the latter is followed by no less an 
authority than Dante. The man yelling at Jove in 
Heaven a storm of big words : 

X^ipo^ fiaraia dvriTos i>v is ovpavov 
TTf/iTTet ycycDva Zrfvi KVfiaivovr* ctp;.] 

gives place in Euripides to a warrior of gentler mould, 

a man who had much in him to admire and little to 
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call for reproach except the faults of youth — too great 
self-trust, and too little reliance on the Gods ; or 
rather his virtues are noticed by the latter poet, while 
his faults are dwelt upon and perhaps exaggerated by 
yEschylus. 

The story of Evadne has also been taken literally 
from Euripides, but the suggestion of her escape to 
Eleusis by sea, favoured by one or more of his com- 
mentators in connection with a passage from her 
father's address, has not been adopted. 

Note to "Sonnets from the Italian." 

If Charles Nodier's caution against translating 
the classics, particularly against translating classic 
poets into verse, had been followed, these sonnets 
of Petrarch would not have been published, but 
the fault, if such it be, has been so often previously 
committed that it is hoped that the presentation of 
another version may be permissible. Such as they 
are, the sonnets given here are fragments of a more 
complete translation of the works of Petrarch designed 
but never likely to be carried out. 

As several autograph versions of Michael Angelo's 
sonnets claiming to be authentic have been handed 
down to posterity, it may be stated that the two 
or three given in this collection are not translated 
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from the Crusca edition, or from a well known later 
one by a member of the Crusca, but from a Florentine 
edition of 1726. 

Note to the "Epitaph from Bad-Gastein." 

No attempt at translating this epitaph can be quite 
successful. The original in German is, it is believed, 
still to be seen on the north wall of the old Church 
of St. Nicolas at Bad-Gastein, on the spot where it 
was jotted down some years ago by the translator. 
It is written in memory of the son of a publican of 
Salzburg, and is dated 1790. 

As the original is better worth preserving than the 
translation, it is given below — 

Er reisete hierher zum Bade, 

In Hoffnung, dass durch Gottes Gnade 

Sein matter Korper Kraft erhalt ; 
Doch daes Gott nicht haben wollte, 
Dass er auf Erden baden sollte, 

So rief er ihn aus dieser Welt. 

Der Leib entschlief, und dessen Seele 
Flog hin zur bessern Lebens-quelle 

Die aus des Christus Wunden fliesst : 
Dort ist das wahre Bad des Lebens, 
Und Niemand suchet es vergebens, 

Der dessen Quelle rein geniesst. 
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Note to the "Ballad of the Odenwald." 

Nieder-Beerbach is the town referred to at the 
conclusion of the poem. This legend is variously 
related in Germany, particularly as regards the pre- 
servation of the maiden. According to some writers, 
she threw into the monster's jaws a cross received 
from her mother, who had become Christian, where- 
upon the monster allowed himself to be led into the 
town, where he was slain by George of Frankenstein, 
who seems to have distrusted his meek appearance. 

According to other authorities the maiden was 
already Frankenstein's betrothed, but after her pre- 
servation, instead of marrying, she entered a cloister 
to devote her life as a thank-offering to God's service. 
The knight made himself a hermitage on Mount 
Melibokus, whence he could always see the maiden's 
cell, but this version seems to be only an echo of a 
legend current in various parts of Switzerland, at the 
Drachenfels, and in Bavaria. 



Note to "Selections from the Lyrics 

OF Petofi." 

A scarcely representative selection from Petofi's 
poems does not demand a memoir of their author, but 
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as he is little known in this country a brief notice of 
his life may not be altogether out of place. 

Alexander Petrovics, or Petofi, as he himself decided 
upon being called, was bom on New Year's day, 1823, 
at Felegyhaz, in the county of Pest. His father, a 
butcher by trade and tavern-keeper, was possessed of 
sotne little property, which he appears to have com- 
pletely lost in 1838 in consequence of a great inun- 
d^ion of the Danube. Alexander's studies at the 
Lyceimi of Schemnitz were much interrupted by his 
fondness for writing poetry, a taste which it was 
attempted in vain to suppress, not always by the 
mildest measures. He escaped from school to find 
his way penniless to Pest, where he joined a band of 
strolling players, among whom he filled the lowest 
offices. Tracked by his father, he was brought home 
forcibly and sent to school again elsewhere. Still 
unwilling or unable to submit to the restraints of 
school life, he ran away and enlisted in a hussar regi- 
ment. Though he found military discipline irksome, 
he seems to have earned the confidence of his officers, 
who afforded him what license they could give to 
enable him to improve his education. During this 
period several of his subsequently popular songs were 
traced with a burnt stick on the white barrack walls. 
He received his discharge on the ground of imperfect 
health or physical unfitness after nearly two years' 
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service spent in Croatia, and subsequently, in 1842, 
he again joined a troop of comedians. His histrionic 
attempts had no success, and, though buoyant, he was 
in his normal state of destitution described later on in 
the lines numbered V. in this collectioiL We find him 
afterwards a reporter in Pressburg during the session 
of the Diet, but yielding a third time to his passion 
for the stage he went to Debreczen, where his fulure 
as an actor was even more conspicuous than before. 

Subsequently he became a newspaper reporter in 
Pest, and there, when he was scarcely more than 
26, he made the acquaintance of Vorosmarty, then the 
most distinguished poet of his country, some of whose 
poems were familiarised to the English reader in 
1830 through the medium of a volume of miscella- 
neous translations from the Hungarian from the pen 
of the late Sir John Bo wring. This acquaintance 
seems to have been the turning-point of PetSfi's life. 
Vorosmarty was struck by the youth's genius, and 
money was found to enable him to publish. Though 
his poems were at first severely handled by the 
critics, the popular voice awarded him much praise, 
and he, who had been finally hissed off the stage 
at the National Theatre, rapidly rose to be the idol 
of his native land in another character than that in 
which he had set his heart to excel. 

A parliamentary career opened upon him, but this 
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ceased in September or October 1848, when he entered 
the patriot army, where he was made captain in 
the Honved battalion. The following year he joined 
General Bern's army-corps in Transylvania. He be- 
came adjutant and conducted Bem's correspondence, 
and although still largely engaged in writing patriotic 
war-songs he appears never to have neglected his 
military duties on this account, and to have borne 
himself bravely in actual conflict 

He was last seen with Bem at the great slaughter 
of Segesvdr on the 31st of July 1849, where he is 
believed to have perished, not among the victors, as 
in 1844 he expressed the hope that he might fall — for 
victory went the other way — but at least 

*' Mid steel-clash, cannons' roar, and clarions' blare." 

There is little doubt that his body, probably 
"trampled on the combat plains," was buried where 
it was found and mixed " in one grave" with hundreds 
of others. So wild was the enthusiasm for the poet- 
soldier that his death was not for a long time credited 
— ^he was imprisoned or hidden away — ^he was coming 
back. 

It was not his to marry his first love, but a married 
life of three years proved a happy one. He left one 
son, who died in or about 1870 in a public hospital in 
Buda-Pest His only brother died in 1880. 
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The ring of coming battie is suflficiently clear in 
number VII., but no attempt has been made in this 
imperfect selection to reproduce Petofi's war-songs, if 
for no other reason at least for this — that the time is 
happily long past for eliciting any interest in the 
stormy period in which " the Poet of the Hungarian 
Revolution" flourished. But his lyrics, whether written 
in the purest Magyar or not, are still fresh, and will 
live as long as lyric poetry is read. 

All translations from an Eastern to a Western 
tongue must be inadequate, and Uhland, no mean 
authority among poets, is reported to have said that 
nothing but old age prevented him from learning 
Hungarian that he might read Petofi in the original. 

Among previous works containing English render- 
ngs of certain of his poems are : — 

"Translations from Alexander Petofi." By Sir 
John Bowring. London. 1866. 

" Gems from Petofi and other Hungarian Poets." 
With a memoir of the former by Mr. W. N. Loew. 
New York. 1881. 

» 

A small volume printed for private circulation by 
an American gentleman in New York in 1885 also 
represented some of his lyrics. 

Many biographies of Petofi have appeared in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, among others those contained 
in the undermentioned volumes : — 
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" Le Po^te de la Revolution Hongroise : Alexandre 
Petofi." By Charles Louis Chassin. Brussels and 
Paris, i860. A biographical work divided into life- 
periods and interspersed with translations of many 
of the poet's works. 

"Alexander Petofi." By Theodor Opitz. Bern. 
1868. Works preceded by a biographical sketch. 

" Petofi — Eine Skizze Seines Lebens und Dichtens." 
By F. Bubenik. Vienna, Pest, and Leipsic. 1882. 

"Petofi's Leben und Werke." By A. Fischer. 
Leipsic. 1889. Altogether a work of 618 pages, in- 
cluding a preface by the poet's friend, Mons. Maurus 
J6kai, the venerable and distinguished Poet Laureate 
of Hungary, who, as this volume is passing through 
the press, is reported to be in the best possible health. 
Mons. Jdkai had about ten years previously published 
an account of Petofi's death and his Recollections of 
the poet. 

A sympathetic biography appeared in Mr. Henry 
Curwen's "Sorrow and Song." London. 1875. In 
this work a translation of one or two of the poet's 
battle-songs is given. An earlier memoir by the 
same writer was published in 1872. 



As these pages are on the point of being struck 
off, it is noticed that among the places laying claim 
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to be the birthplace of the poet, Kis Koros, not 
Felegyhaz, bears off the pakn, and that Petofi re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at Kecskemet, 
dose by. 

It is also noticed that two volumes, entitled " Hun- 
gary and its People," and " The Puszta," by Mr. Louis 
Felbermann, published respectively in 1892 and 1895, 
should have been named among works containing 
English versions of some of Petofi's poems, though 
the enumeration of such works laid no claim to being 
exhaustive. The metrical translations in the above- 
named volumes were made with the assistance of her 
Excellency Madame Mijatovich and Madame von 
Schweizer. 

F. W. F. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 3, line lo, supply comma after * glints. ' 

,. 21, for lines 5 to 7 as they stand, read : 

" And He, no niggard of His Blood, — His feet 
Sundering the gates that Tartarus confine, — 
Who seemeth by His death to hearten mine? " 

,, 26, line 8, for * e'er ' read * ere.' 

,, 55, line 6, after • vale,' for comma put semi-colon. 
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